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Japan and the United States, and he spoke with much 
contempt of those men who agitated war and misrepre- 
sented conditions. Throughout the evening no mention 
was made of Captain Hohson, but it was well understood 
that many of the remarks referred to him and to his 
recent lecture. The nearest approach to naming Captain 
Hobson personally was by Dr. Mackenzie, who said that 
" our fingers ought to itch " when we think of the agi- 
tators going around the country, even under the guise of 
Christian associations. 

Professor John J. McCook of Trinity College rose, 
after the resolution had been offered, and declared that 
he agreed with all that had been said, only that Presi- 
dent Mackenzie had not made it strong enough. 

Among those on the platform, besides the speaker and 
Mayor Henney, were Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, pastor 
of the Asylum Hill Congregational Church ; Rev. Henry 
H. Kelsey, pastor of the Fourth Congregational Church ; 
Rev. James Goodwin, pastor of Christ Church ; Rev. Dr. 
Meyer Elkin, rabbi of the Congregation Beth Israel; 
Rev. E. S. Holloway, pastor of the South Baptist Church ; 
Rev. Dr. John Coleman Adams, pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer; Rev. J. T. Sunderland, pastor of Unity 
Church; Rev. William W. Ranney, pastor of the Park 
Congregational Church. 

This vigorous and righteous action of the Hartford 
churches should have wide publicity, and should be emu- 
lated and followed in a thousand places all over the 
country. It impeaches the intelligence and the serious- 
ness of our American churches and Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associations that so many of them have been found 
willing during the past year to give the use of their 
pulpits and platforms to such an arrant mischief-maker 
as Captain Hobson, enabling him under respectable 
auspices to repeat widely his ignorant and incendiary 
harangues, at a critical time, when soberness, conciliation 
and truth were peculiarly imperative. 

In this connection, we would direct attention to Dr. 
DeForest's striking article upon "The Japan of 1907," 
in the Independent of February 6. Following are two 
significant passages from this important article : 

"Nothing has so amazed Japan as have the insinu- 
ations, and even charges, that she was only watching for 
a chance to attack us, knowing that she was fully pre- 
pared, while we were in no position to defend our island 
possessions of the Pacific. What Japan has endured 
during this last year, of astonishment, of pain, of bitter 
disappointment, of rising resentment, it would be hard 
to tell. For not only has our Republic been her best 
friend and her ' beloved teacher ' for half a century, but 
Japan has never ceased to have a rare and profound 
friendship for America. To be held up by her former 
friend as one with sinister designs, as treacherous, has 
given her a wound that would be hard to heal were it 
from any other nation. And the millions of Americans 
are beginning to see through the purposes of our jingo 
press and through that envious section of Europe that 
would delight to involve us in war with Japan." 

"The possibility of a war far greater than Lord 
Palmerston foresaw may fall to this century. The mil- 
lions of the East and the millions of the West are coming 
together, differing in their civilizations, their religions, 
their moral standards and, more than all, in their lan- 
guages. The one power that can help us of the West to 



solve peacefully the staggering problems that are already 
looming up is Japan. If we of this great Republic can 
only retain unimpaired the invaluable friendship of Dai 
Nippon, in whose diplomacy there is no shadow of 
'treachery,' and in whose national character is a deep 
love of righteousness, we shall pass down to our children 
problems difficult enough, but by no means insolvable. 
On the other hand, if we alienate thejwarm friendship of 
this nation, so that world problems must be solved on 
lines of yellow and white, it will be ' after us the deluge ' 
for our descendants. The invisible line that separates 
the East from the West now runs through the Yellow 
Sea. Don't let us shift it back again into the middle of 
the Pacific." 



Limitation of Armaments. 

BY BARON d'eSTOUBNELLES DE CONSTANT. 

Speech in the French Senate, on the Navy Budget Report, 
December 27, 1907. 

Me. d'Estouknelles de Constant : I rise, gentlemen, 
to say a few words in regard to an observation made by 
our honorable colleague, the Reporter of the Navy 
Budget. 

I have read in his report, and I have heard him say 
this morning in his speech, that, because nothing was 
done at the Hague Conference in regard to limitation of 
armaments, a fever of naval increase is raging to-day 
throughout the world, and that France also is obliged to 
abandon herself to this feverish rivalry. I had not in- 
tended to speak, but I have felt it to be my duty to reply 
to this assertion, which I believe to be not only dan- 
gerous in general, but inexact so far as regards the 
Hague Conference. 

My colleague and friend, Mr. Poirrier, will pardon me 
if I say to him that the Hague Conference did not even 
discuss the question of limitation, much less of reduction 
of armaments. Consequently it is not in any way due to 
the Hague Conference that disappointments have arisen, 
and these imaginary deceptions cannot be taken as a 
point of departure for a new and feverish increase of 
armaments. No, the question of limitation was kept out 
of the program of the Hague Conference, even before it 
met, by the governments themselves and by the par- 
liaments. 

The honorable Minister of Marine, who is here pres- 
ent, will be astonished, without doubt, to observe that 
for once he does not find in me an opponent. It is not 
he, indeed it is not the government, whom I shall hold 
responsible for the check given to limitation. It is 
rather the French Parliament, and particularly, I regret 
to say, the French Senate. That is what Mr. Monis 
pointed out a little while ago with his usual conciseness, 
when he said, " We are responsible." Those who are 
really responsible, gentlemen, you need not search for in 
the field of diplomacy, much less in the field of inter- 
national diplomacy, which is a little too remote, nor even 
in the government. No, gentlemen, look for them here. 
It is you, it is we, who are the truly guilty parties. 

I, for my part, have several times brought this question 
to your attention on my own moral responsibility. 
Certainly I was not urged by anybody, nor have I been 
followed by many of my colleagues, as I do not hesitate 
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to recognize. Bat I believed it to be my duty, since each 
one of us must proceed here according to his own knowl- 
edge and experience, to submit to you, on my entrance 
into the Senate, some criticisms in order to call your 
attention to the necessity of limiting our effort. I always 
placed myself at the national point of view, a point of 
view the force of which cannot be destroyed by ignor- 
ance and prejudice. I spoke in the interests of our 
country, of national defense. I stated the question in a 
very precise way, too precisely, I have been told. I 
said : " We cannot, we ought not, to go any further in 
the way of naval expenses. Let us not repel the over- 
tures made to us by several great friendly powers, with 
a view of trying to find means for the limitation of these 
expenses, at least to stop their growth. " 

But the Senate very emphatically declared itself against 
me. A long debate — a debate such as one could wish 
on a question of this importance — took place. I was 
beaten, completely beaten, I recognize it. But do not 
attempt now to throw the responsibility for this defeat 
upon those, or one of those, who took the initiative in 
raising the question. Do not throw the responsibility 
for the increase of armaments upon those very men who 
attempted with all their power and at some risks to 
arrest this increase. It is here, gentlemen, in the Senate, 
that limitation of armaments failed. It is here and in 
the other parliaments, which unfortunately have followed 
our example. 

The General Reporter : Or preceded. 

Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant : I listened this 
morning to Admiral de Cuverville, and, in all sincerity, 
I admired the eloquence, the freshness and the faith with 
which he attempted to demonstrate to you the necessity 
of developing our war fleet, or, if you prefer, the neces- 
sity of not letting it depreciate. But in my admiration 
I deplored the fact that he was using his great talent to 
persuade, to convince and, unfortunately, to carry away 
the Senate, and I said to myself that, in spite of every- 
thing, in spite of the difficulty of making head against 
this current, it was my duty to let my colleagues hear a 
different language, to tell you that, if it is very patriotic 
to show you that France must not lose its rank, it is 
equally patriotic to recall to you that she must not 
weaken herself by unlimited expenses and sacrifices. 

I shall not return to all the observations which I made 
from this tribune last year and preceding ones. The 
example of Germany, and this very morning that of the 
United States, has been brought up against my line of 
argument. Those who have lived abroad, as I have 
done, who have a somewhat intimate knowledge of the 
foreign world, should answer the arguments with facts, 
for there is a general tendency to present the example 
of other countries in too partial a way. 

We are told that Germany is rapidly enlarging her 
program of naval construction and that she is increasing 
indefinitely her war expenses. That is very true, and it 
is sufficient, in order to give an exact account of the 
matter, to cast a glance over the maps which accompany 
the last report of Mr. Messimy, on the " War Budget," 
to the Chamber of Deputies. But this is only half the 
truth. You are never told of the reverse of the medal. 
You are never told anything of the cost of such sacri- 
fices; you are never told anything of the risks which 
these sacrifices involve. Nothing is said to you about 



all this ; and this is wrong, because you are not put into 
a condition to pronounce judgment with a full knowl- 
edge of the circumstances. You ought to have conscien- 
tiously presented to you the two sides of the question, — 
Germany consenting, on one side, to growing expenses, 
but, on the other, making certain by the excess of these 
sacrifices a deficit equally increasing, regular and chronic. 
Again, you are never told of the protests which these 
growing burdens produce among our neighbors. You 
are not told that these protests are beginning to increase 
and to be organized, and that, though in a form less noisy 
than in other countries, they deserve, none the less, the 
most serious attention. You ought to be told, at least, 
of the famous German Naval League, which is nothing 
else than a League of patriots, and which, while on the 
one hand causing increasing expenses, on the other is 
causing rivalry. The two things go together. All these 
risks, by their abuses, end everywhere in the same ex- 
cesses. [Applause.] Finally, since these people give 
you invariably, as an example, the increase of the Ger- 
man fleet, they might at least remind you — a thing of 
which you cannot be ignorant — that once entered upon 
this course, no power can call a halt of itself, Germany 
any more than we. We have the proof of this every 
day. Have you not already, gentlemen, noted the fact 
that in response to this noteworthy increase of the Ger- 
man fleet, President Roosevelt, on behalf of the govern- 
ment of the United States, has decided also to take his 
part in the race and to say : " Inasmuch as you are un- 
willing to accept the proposition which I made for an 
arrest of the increase of armaments, we are going to 
build more ships than you." 

But, gentlemen, the United States is richer, much 
richer than Germany. Its population is more numerous 
than the population of Germany. It is eighty-six mil- 
lions against sixty millions. Consequently, there is no 
sort of reason for holding that the financial sacrifice 
which the German governmeut is demanding of, or impos- 
ing upon, its country, is a sufficient sacrifice. As I have 
said many a time, it has continually to be done over 
again. 

I regret very much that Admiral de Cuverville is not 
in his seat. I have not had time to go to my home 
between the morning session and the present one to 
examine my papers. If I had, I should have been em- 
barrassed in making a choice of testimonies in favor of 
my thesis. Admiral de Cuverville has cited to you as 
a declaration, as a sort of message, which he doubtless 
thought was quite recent, a letter of President Roose- 
velt. This letter is not recent. It was published before 
the Hague Conference, and we have taken account of it 
in our former discussions. 

However it may be, since the testimony of President 
Roosevelt is invoked, do you know what he would 
answer ? I may be permitted to assume what it would 
be, since it is the custom on the other side of the ocean 
to interpret without hesitation his declarations. If 
President Roosevelt were shown the tendency which 
exists in Europe to seize upon his speeches, to make of 
them pretexts for hastening our race to the abyss of 
ruin, which I never cease to denounce, it is very likely 
that he would answer : " Whatever may take place in 
the United States regards the United States. It fur- 
nishes no reason at all for imitation in France or 
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elsewhere. What suits one country may not be proper 
for another country, quite differently situated." In any 
event, what the President of the United States would 
probably not say is that the sacrifice which he is asking 
of his country in order to take part in these lamentable 
charges with a view of taking the lead, if possible, in 
the race, will be a useless sacrifice, like the sacrifice of 
the Germans, like that of France and like that of all the 
other republics. 

But it will be useless, — and why ? Because the United 
States has not the personnel necessary for all these ships 
which are being planned. We know very well, and I 
need not here dwell upon it, how the American fleet is 
recruited. It is quite natural that in a country so 
recently settled, where the price of the work-hand is so 
high, where native workmen cannot be found, that there 
should be much difficulty in finding recruits for the navy, 
the army and the official positions. That is perfectly 
clear. 

Consequently, the American navy, indefinitely built 
up, will be — and you see that I do not cease to place 
myself at the national point of view of all countries — 
like the German marine for Germany and like all others, 
a great source of difficulty, a source of deceptions and 
complications of all sorts. In England the difficulties 
are already beginning. The English fleet is one of 
formidable power, but it can no longer be increased 
indefinitely. That is recognized. Financial difficul- 
ties are met; difficulties, also, arising from the nu- 
merical insufficiency of the personnel. Both money 
and soldiers are wanting. But this is not all. The 
English are beginning to encounter another difficulty 
hitherto unforeseen, — the insufficient depth of their 
waters. For the Germans this is still worse. The 
ports, the roadsteads, the customary channels are no 
longer deep enough for those big ships, those " masto- 
dons," as I have been reproached for calling them, which 
are the dream of the navy of to-morrow. 

You order vessels, Ministers of the Navy, — you see, 
Mr. Thompson, that I am not addressing myself to you 
alone, — you order vessels as big as possible, and you do 
not occupy yourself with the question over what bottoms 
you will navigate them. Already the vessels constructed 
of the " Dreadnaught " type cannot go into Chatham. 
That is the truth. Those are the facts which are 
studiously kept from you, and which ought to be set 
before you by a navy man and not by a diplomat. 
[Applause.] 

A few words now in regard to France and I shall 
have finished. I am speaking, let me repeat, not in 
some chimerical interest, but in the interest of France, 
in the real national interest of our country, which is 
perfectly in accord, however, with the interest of other 
countries. Is it really to the interest of France to in- 
crease her naval expenses, to make her force at sea at 
least as powerful as her land army, as the Navy Reporter, 
in the first line of the first page of his report, demands ? 

I confess that I find these words frightful. I do not 
understand, as I have often said, why those of our col- 
leagues who represent here especially the national de- 
fense have not already mounted this tribune to say to 
you: "Beware whither you are going. Are you not 
afraid that you will exhaust the forces of the nation ? " 
There is a point on which I did not mean to insist, but, 



since Admiral de Cuverville said this morning that we 
have seven, eight, ten armored ships which are merely 
images of armored ships and which we ought to get rid 
of at any price, it is indeed my right and my duty to 
point out certain of our weaknesses. There is one of 
which nobody ever speaks, and this is almost inexplic- 
able, I might say even unpardonable. Certainly the 
Germans and the Americans are increasing their navies, 
but you always forget to remind the country that they 
are also increasing their populations. But this is an 
important consideration. France with its thirty-eight 
millions of inhabitants remains stationary, while Germany 
at the present hour has sixty millions, a figure which is 
increased by almost a million each year ; that is to say, 
to an extent almost equal to two, three and perhaps 
four of our departments. Besides, for our thirty-eight 
millions of inhabitants, we have thirty billions (francs) 
of debt and more, as you know. 

And among these thirty-eight millions of our stationary 
population, how many do you reckon as consumptives, 
alcoholics and infirm, how many unfortunate ones, in a 
word, who are only ciphers, and not men ? I shall not 
insist upon this, but you ought not to let the country 
forget — you ought, on the contrary, to remind it in all 
our general discussions — that you are demanding each 
year growing sacrifices from a population which is not 
increasing. That cannot continue forever. [Applause.] 
You are demanding of this stationary population of 
thirty-eight millions of inhabitants taxes which have 
doubled in forty years. You are exhausting its youth. 
You are demanding of them an impossible periodic effort, 
a series of contradictory efforts. You are demanding 
the execution of several simultaneous programs, which 
can hardly be reconciled. 

First, there is the program of territorial defense, the 
program of our military organization. That is the essen- 
tial thing. Mr. Dupuy made a speech on this subject 
the day before yesterday which is worthy of notice. He 
said to us, " Do not go on diminishing your strength, for 
in diminishing your strength you are diminishing the 
value of your alliances." The argument is a very fair 
one, and I take advantage of it, for our allies and our 
friends have a right to ask themselves whether France 
is not enfeebling itself by scattering its strength. Have 
not they, the same as we, an interest in asking whether 
the chief value of France from the point of view of the 
alliances is not in being absolutely invincible on her 
eastern frontier, and whether her normal role is not to 
concentrate there all her resources, all her efforts, instead 
of attempting artificially to bnild up fighting fleets of 
which we do not know what the lot will be, nor even 
what will be their utility ? [Applause.] You have never- 
theless voted, gentlemen, — you see, Mr. Minister of 
the Marine, that I am to-day leaving your ministry com- 
pletely aside, — we, senators, we have to take the respon- 
sibility of approving the naval program. 

The Minister: Fortunately. 

Me. d'Estouknelles de Constant : Fortunately, 
of course, Mr. Minister, since that is your position, but 
you will agree that I would be failing in my duty if I 
should associate myself with this " fortunately." But the 
naval program, after the military program, is not all. 
There is, further, the colonial program. It would not be 
worth the while to have constituted a colonial empire like 
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ours and then neglect it, abandon it. That makes three 
things. But that is not all. You have to meet the exi- 
gencies of our time. That constitutes the social program, 
the program of education, of progress, of hygiene and the 
like ; and then you have also, — but I am almost ashamed 
to speak of it, it is almost ridiculous, — you have still fur- 
ther the economic program, sacrificed to all the others, 
though all the others depend upon its rational conception 
and proper execution. 

Mr. Meline made yesterday, in regard to this matter 
when speaking on the agricultural budget, some very 
sensible remarks. While applauding certain passages in 
his speech, I cherished some mental reservations. I said 
to myself : " Mr. Meline, and many others with him, de- 
plores the fact that nothing, or at least not enough, is 
done for the preservation of our forests, for the remaking 
of forests, for river navigation, for transportation, for a 
lot of enterprises of incontestable public utility. That is 
perfectly true ; but how can we do all this, if we are 
spending ourselves in all directions at once ? " [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, before quitting this tribunal, I come back 
to the report of Mr. Porrier and say this to you : I 
would accept it ; yes, I would accept it, — for after all we 
are all good patriots, and what we wish is to assure the 
defense of our country, — I would accept the new ex- 
penditure if I had the hope, if I could delude myself 
into believing that it would be useful. But, no, it is suf- 
ficient to read your special report on the budget to con- 
vince oneself of the contrary. It is sufficient to have 
heard the speech delivered last year on this tribunal by 
the Reporter-General, a speech which has remained in 
my soul as one of the most durable political impressions 
of my whole career. The General Budget Reporter said 
to you, in impressive language, " Gentlemen, the trouble 
lies in the waste in the ministry of war and that of the 
navy." With him many others — and I do not refer to 
the President of the Senate — have recognized that all 
these expenses are, if not altogether useless, at least 
poorly utilized. 

Repobteb-Genebal : Not all. I said that some of 
these expenses were poorly directed. 

Me. d'Estoubnelles de Constant : I pray you, 
Mr. Reporter-General, spare a man who has not your 
eloquence. 

Repobteb-Genebal: You are slandering yourself. 

Mb. d'Estouenelles de Constant : That certain of 
these expenditures ought to be made, I have often said. 
I have likewise said in what spirit and in what measure 
they ought to be made. But what you will not deny, 
Mr. Reporter-General, any more than the Navy Budget 
Reporter, is what you yourself have written in your re- 
ports, what everybody is saying, what is said by Mr. 
Cuvinot, Mr. Cabart-Danneville and many others of our 
colleagues of all parties. You will, of course, demand 
of Parliament ever greater and greater amounts for the 
navy. The Parliament will vote them, because it is ani- 
mated by patriotic sentiments which even you underesti- 
mate. But these sums once voted will prove always to 
be insufficient. The effort which we put forth for you 
will never be great enough. You will make us vote for 
the principal expenditures on new ships, and that done, 
we shall discover that there remains to be considered the 
accessory expenditures, because of which the chief ex- 
penses will be of no effect. Thus you will have neglected 



everything in order merely to save appearances. You 
will have made us vote for squadrons of armored vessels, 
but you will not have provided for these squadrons the 
means of living. You will refuse to them everything 
which is indispensable to them. 

Ah! the enumeration of what is wanting to our ar- 
mored ships would be a long story. It figures, never- 
theless, in detail in the reports of the budget commis- 
sion. You have neglected hydrography, which is all the 
more necessary, because the draught of our fleets is in- 
creasing. Ask Mr. Cabart-Danneville if it does not. 
You have neglected the munitions, the commissariats, 
the artillery. Ask Mr. Monis. You have neglected the 
primary means of repairing and of reprovisioning our ships. 
Your harbors are no longer either long enough or deep 
enough. You were told that this morning. Your dry 
docks are unutilizable. Your docks, your railways, your 
barracks, finally your tools, all belong to a former time, 
which were well enough for the past. Your ports, your 
roadsteads, are no longer up to your ambitions. Look 
at Toulon. I took it into my head myself to take ac- 
count of what is wanting to our armored ships at Toulon. 
I am not speaking of the older armored vessels which are 
already out of date. I am only speaking of our recent 
armored vessels, still very modest, scarcely finished, our 
armored ships of fourteen thousand five hundred tons. 
I visited one of these armored ships rusting in the 
roadstead. " What a pity," said one of the officers on 
board, one of the best qualified to express an authorita- 
tive opinion — " what a pity we have too much draft for 
the roadstead. We touch bottom when we are loaded." 
You are constructing steel-clad vessels of fourteen thou- 
sand five hundred tons which already touch bottom. 
They are too big for our roadsteads. What will happen 
when you have voted for the latest steel-clad ships, your 
steel-clads of eighteen thousand tons ? What will hap- 
pen when you have followed the example of other navies, 
which in their turn are proceeding to follow yours. But 
the material side is only a part of the fleet. Admiral 
de Cuverville stirred us this morning when he was talk- 
ing of the personnel, and already Mr. Monis, Mr. Poir- 
rier had told us that the material side only occupied 
second place. The essential thing, according to them and 
according to many others, is the character of the officers 
and the equipment. 

Mb. Monis : I did not say that. 

Mb. d'Estouenelles de Constant : I was notquoting 
you literally. I recall the spirit of one of your discourses. 
You told us, I think, that you, like all of us, attached the 
greatest importance to the character of the equipment 
and the officers. At any rate, the character and conduct 
of the personnel constitute the most important elements 
of any naval force. Well, for lack of money for this 
most important expenditure, you are neglecting the de- 
velopment of the personnel, as you are obliged to neglect 
everything else. Read the report of Mr. Poirrier. Read 
the speech of Admiral de Cuverville. You will see that 
our officers, in spite of their devotion, in spite of their 
enthusiasm, shall I say it, finally become demoralized in 
finding themselves like strangers on board their ships. 
You will see that in the presence of the changes and 
continual complications which you impose upon them 
without sufficient preparation, with the obligation to 
practice economy even to the last detail — you will see 
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that our officers at last lose what they ought, ori the con- 
trary, to develop at any cost, namely, the habit of navi- 
gation. You told us, and you are right, that to make a 
sailor it is necessary to give him a taste for the habit of 
the sea. He must be made to practise navigation. But, 
at the same time, you act in exactly the contrary way. 
You have sailors whom you cannot have practise navi- 
gation, because the mere building of their ships has 
exhausted all your resources. The excess of new ships 
destroys navigation. You allow your officers to vegetate 
on shore. You deprive them of the most elementary 
practice. You detach them, so to speak, from the navy, 
because you have conceived without them a stationary 
navy. Thus, gentlemen,_as well from the point of view 
of the equipment and the officers as from that of the 
material, I am justified in saying that your great programs 
do not serve the national defense, but much rather com- 
promise it. I am justified in saying that you make the 
pretense of giving us imposing squadrons, while we have, 
in fact, only the outside of a navy, the mere appearance, 
the illusion of a navy. But, as a consequence, we shall 
have to face the reality of a deficit and the enfeebling of 
the country. [Applause.] 



Peace to the World. 

To Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

BY F. STANLEY VAN EPS. 

Peace to the world ! We 're brothers all ! 
Lay down your arms ! No longer call 
For men to fight and bleed and die, 
And noblest impulse to deny! 

Peace to the world! We all belong 
To God's household! A peaceful throng 
Should all the millions of mankind 
In all things be, as He designed. 

Peace to the world ! Let love abide 
In ev'ry heart! Let human pride 
And arrogance from man depart 
And lovingkindness rule man's heart. 

Peace to the world ! Let all the strife 
And bitterness which have made life 
So full of woe upon the earth 
Cease in the seeking of true worth. 

Peace to the world ! Let ev'ry man 
Do kindly service as he can, 
And lift mankind to greater height 
With rule of love and not of might. 

Peace to the world ! 'T is yours and mine 

To live and serve in peace divine 

And foster ev'ry motive pure, 

All things that make our life secure. 

Peace to the world ! Our banner white 
Means triumph of the good and right 
Within the human heart and will, 
And peace that shall the whole earth fill! 
New York City, February 1$, 1908. 



The American Armada in the Lower 
Pacific. 

BY JOSIAH W. LEEDS. 

When the delimitation of the Chile- Argentine bound- 
ary, throughout the extent of the territory theretofore 
known as Patagonia, was effected about a quarter of a 
century ago, through the good offices of the American 
ministers resident at Buenos Ayres and Santiago, it was 
a condition of the treaty then made that the Strait of 
Magellan should remain forever neutral and its banks 
unfortified. 

It seems singular that this eminently humane provision 
should have remained unnoticed while the attention of 
the world was drawn to the memorable procession of our 
American armada through this long and devious inter- 
oceanic waterway. At the same time there was bruited 
abroad a sinister report of Japanese nihilists being en- 
gaged in planting submarine batteries to make hot the 
passage of the unwelcome ships, but that was simply 
one of the irresponsible accessories of carnal warfare's 
suspicious spirit. 

As the great battle fleet, with its accompanying 
flotilla of torpedo boats, made its way along the strait, 
the extensive uninviting island of Terra del Fuego 
bounding the southern side, it is not at all probable that 
a single individual in all of those vessels had knowledge 
of the fact that upwards of fifty years ago young Titus 
Coan, from New England, later well known as the 
venerable missionary to the Hawaiian Islands, had gone 
in the love of the gospel to the Fuegians, and that so 
intense was his persuasion that the glad tidiugs means 
peace, he would not even carry with him a pocketknife 
lest the natives should suspect that beneath his fair 
speeches there was a trace of the spirit of war ! And 
still we are told that these big " Dreadnaughts," bristling 
with cannon, mean peace, only peace ! 

Sailing out upon the bosom of the Pacific and turning 
sharply northward, in the course of not many days the 
fleet will be westwardly opposite, though hundreds of 
miles distant from, that point on the heights of the 
Andes, and upon the boundary line between Chile and 
the Argentine Republic, where has lately been set the 
statue of the Christ with the trustful inscription upon its 
pedestal presaging perpetual peace between the two 
nations. And what if a few battleships were parted 
with, that it might go out to the world that these words 
of amity were not merely empty professions of peace! 
Is there not a clamor before our own Congress that we 
provide ourselves with at least four additional battleships 
of the most formidable pattern known, that it may like- 
wise go out to the nations how ardently this Republic is 
seeking peace, notwithstanding the many misgivings that 
we scarcely live up to the legend of our coins, " In God 
we trust?" 

Not improbably there may be several individuals of 
the navy service complement or crew of this Armada, 
distantly sailing by the Andean statue of Christ, who 
will have seen on Germany's side of the Rhine that great 
bronze statue of Bellona, goddess of war, which faces 
defiantly toward the land of the Gaul — promptly placed 
there as an enduring memorial of triumph upon the 
ending of the war between Germany and France. But 



